AFTERMATH 


How do you 
celebrate a war? 


Des let anyone kid you about the Civil 
War. As our nation launches a highly- 
publicized four-year centennial celebra- 
tion of the War Between the States (1861- 
65), seek to understand this tragic mo- 
ment in the life of our nation. Amid mock 
battles and speeches, pomp and parades, 
what is the truth? 

The original intention of establishing 
the National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission was to encourage public knowl- 
edge of the history of the social, economic, 
and other causes of the Civil War and its 
results. But these good intentions seem to 
be forgotten. Already there is evidence 
that this celebration can easily become 
simply a reliving of the war, a soapbox 
for extremists on both sides of the segre- 
gation issue, and a big boost in the tourist 
trade and in the sale of those books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers featuring the 
“olory” of the Civil War. 

How do you celebrate a civil war that 
saw brother fighting brother, that caused 
the death of more Americans than any 
war in the history of our nation? How do 
you celebrate a bitter battle that still re- 
veals unhealed wounds? How do you cele- 
brate the lowest point in U.S. history? 
How do you celebrate a war which Lin- 
coln called “God’s judgment” on the greed 
and blunders of both North and South? 


Certainly we cherish for our own times 


the CIVIL WAR 


the courage, the integrity, and the com- 
mitment to a cause which many men of 
both the South and the North showed in 
the years before, during, and after the 
U.S. Civil War. Of this we are proud. 
But there is more to war—and the causes 
of war—than the virtues men_ reflect 
under pressure of crisis. 

War is man at his worst. War is evi- 
dence that man has somehow failed—even 
though some men reach their highest pin- 
nacle of self-fulfillment in the crises of 
war. All wars reveal both life and death, 
courage and cowardice, integrity and de- 
ceit, high purpose and low motives, un- 
selfish sacrifice and greedy exploitation, 
a love for fellow men and a low animal 
urge to devour fellow creatures. Do not 
be deceived by the glory of war, but be 
touched by the shame and sham of it all. 

War is not all honor. “War is hell!” 
. And perhaps man has even reached a 
point in developing his destructive power 
that he dare not wage world-wide war 
again. But as long as all human beings 
have weaknesses, men must work io cor- 
rect those evils that drive men to war— 
misunderstanding, fear, ignorance, hun- 
ger, poverty, lack of love. 

Perhaps, the best way to “celebrate” a 
war—any war—is to have a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, a day of rededication to 
those very principles and basic human 
rights on which our nation has thrived, a 
day of total re-commitment to God who is 
Father of all people everywhere—North 
and South, black and white, communist 
and non-communist, sinner and saint. 
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edtors wolX Do you think it's right 
for the church to close down for the summer? 
Many churches do, especially their activities 
for teens. Many people in, many towns are 
away. But not everybody. We'd like to know 
what you do during the summer—either as a 
youth group at church, or as an individual 
young person. We will give $25 to the youth 
group that reports the most interesting group 
activity for this coming summer and we will 
give $25 to the young person who reports 
the most interesting activity they've done 
this coming summer. Deadline for your re- 
ports (and your photos) will be September I, 
1961. Let's see what the summer can do for 
you. 


Leena ae 


“IT think we’ve made a friend.” 


May 28, 196! 
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ee word sums up the successful party. The word is “enjoyable.” A 
good party always should be enjoyable, whether you’re preparing for 
ne, giving one yourself, or attending as a guest. A good party should 
flect the best in manners, thoughtfulness, and originality of an interesting 
ystess. Her personality is revealed in the appearance of her home, her 
elcome, her refreshments, but most of all, her concern and plans for her 
1ests and friends. A good party just doesn’t “happen.” It takes planning 
ell ahead of time. And then at party time, the plans appear, not as plans 
all, but as happy, spontaneous inspirations. 
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The kind of a party you plan 
—whether a formal dinner party, 
an informal patio picnic, or a gath- 
ering after a date—depends on your 
home, your budget, and the purpose 
you have in mind. But more than 
anything, it depends on your friends. 

Pretty but shy Carol, for instance, 
really blooms in a small, intimate 
gathering. But she’s lost at the 
large, loosely-assembled open-house- 
type party. On the other hand, 
Mike’s the gregarious type. He loves 
to meet new people, to hop from one 
group to another and talk out new 
and exciting ideas. He enjoys the 
open house. But, you say, there are 
among your friends people like both 
Mike and Carol, and I want to have 
them all at my party. And you can, 
too. But keep in mind the personal- 
ities and dislikes and likes of your 
friends. 

If you’ve settled on the buffet- 
style, informal party, invite a friend 
of Carol’s who is the outgoing, talk- 
ative type. This gives Carol moral 
support. And, if possible, arrange 
tables and chairs so they make for 
small, chatty groupings. And _ this 
also helps Mike to table hop if he 
so desires. But Carol will feel se- 
cure. And so it goes. Each guest 
is made to feel comfortable. 

What kind of party do you enjoy 


most? What is easiest, and mos 
natural, for you? This is not self 
ish. Whatever type of party you 
plan, enjoy every second of iif 
Everybody likes a relaxed hostess 

The invitation sets the stage 


to have and who to invite. 
you've got to inform. Like a gooo 
news story, the invitation tells - 
what kind of party, where it is beg 
ing given, when it will be held, wha 
is giving it. You might also wanih 
to add an idea of how long the part: 
will last and what to wear. | 

If you’re short on time and it! 
to be an informal gathering, yo 
might want to phone the invitation 
But written invitations give youlf 
talent a happy opportunity to shine 
forth. Everyone likes to get mail— 
and written invitations providd 
handy reminders of time and place} 
Mail at least two weeks ahead of th} 
party itself. Include an RSVP if 
you want to know ahead of tini 
how many to expect. RSVP alway 
appears on formal invitations. 

Informal invitations can be cleve 
and tasteful ways of conveying thif 
theme. (A party with a theme in 
volves more work. But it’s wortl| 
it! Think up a funny and origina 
theme and the party gets itsel! 
started.) 


: Here are just a few ideas. To 
tart you “brainstorming.” 
Balloons—¥ or a circus party, a 
vatch of balloons might be inflated 
md invitations painted on them. 
rhen they’re collapsed, and mailed 
ff with instructions to “Puff 
Hard!” 
_ Napkins—Could serve as a map 
nvitation for the stopping points of 
. progressive dinner. 
| Paper Towels —For a_ kitchen 
hower, fold a Scot Towel in half, 
ink or scallop the edges, and print 
‘our party news with crayon. 
The party cue sheet (on pages 
> and 9) will give you some ideas 
m what to serve—or maybe you’ve 
sot your own specialties. Here's 
vhere you'll need the ever-lovin’ ad- 
ice of Mom. 
_ Take a piece of paper. List the 
ngredients and quantities of food 
ou'll need. Consider what foods can 


ve fixed ahead, and what freezer. 


nd refrigerator space is needed. 

- Utensils and equipment — how 
aany dishes, serving trays, what- 
iave-you? How many chairs and 
ables? What about electrical out- 
ets for casserole, toaster, etc. ? 

Are you planning decorations to 
arry out your theme? Delight- 
ully illustrated books can be picked 
ip from your local library. Ditto 


good party reflects the best 
n manners, thoughtfulness, and originality 


games. Check on supplies. Any spe- 
cial items needed ? 

Before the party. You and 
your family have probably scoured 
the house from top to bottom. A 
clean, attractive home spells wel- 
come. But don’t be overzealous and 
strip it bare of your own individual 
touches. An open book on a sofa— 
writing paper on a desk—add an 
informal, natural touch. Set out 
coasters and place mats in the living 
room before the party begins. 


Five ways to good table taste. 
The table, almost always, is the 
main focal point of interest in any 
party. Here are the five checkpoints 
to keep in mind: 

1. Balance. Have you spaced 
sizes, shapes and colors to give va- 
riety to your table? 

2. Proportion. For example, use 
dainty accessories for dainty sand- 
wiches and pastries. 

3. Contrast. Avoid a look of 
sameness—but too many “eye-catch- 
ers” could make your table look like 
a bargain center. 

4. Originality. This is your spe- 
cial touch. And here is where your 
“theme” would come into full play. 

5. Unity. This means discreet 
follow-through—but again . . . not 
overdone. 
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That precious hour. All your 
happy party plans — luscious food, 
beautiful decorations . . . down the 
drain unless you, the hostess, are in 
a happy, relaxed frame of mind. 
Make extra sure that you’ve sched- 
uled things so that you can dress 
without rushing, and are able to 
relax for a few minutes. 

On the party scene. Nothing 
much left to do now but — enjoy 
yourself. You’ve planned and 
schemed so that your party runs it- 
self perfectly. For example, you’ve 
thought about your timid guests. 
They will welcome the chance to 
feel necessary. Let them help you 
lake wraps or pass popcorn. 

You’ve introduced the newcomers 
all around, making sure to throw a 
few “lines” that will enable your 


guests to carry on the conversation. | 


To think about: 
Cut-Rite wax paper 


paper cups 
Scott Family 


for beverage 
Scotkins or 
Napkins 


After the Date 


ime Cream. 


pizza sauce, cheese slices 
and sprinkle of oregano) 
make-your-own sodas— 


fried chicken in Scotkins 
variety of syrups, 


sandwiches fixed ahead 

and wrapped in wax paper, 
stored in refrigerator 
(crackers topped with 


pizza tempters— 
chicken-in-basket— 
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or 


Your parents have unsuspected tal- nace 

ents at putting newcomers at ease! eam rot Vfacee ae 

The party wit can always be counted ee 3 S 2 88 = 25 

upon to keep things going when you Px 288 a é Ge Sy 

need to check on the biscuits, or a7 8 A ga S87 258 

pour more punch. 3 5 eos lames - z as 3 
Having games? Let one of your E -S..8 #33 2e2 

friends manage them. (Let them We a3 = iE 7 ee ole 22 

help you plan in advance.) You 2 ERIE Sie ee ae 

play it. Part of the pleasure of your | & 

friends will be in seeing you have | ® ao 

a happy, wonderful time at your g.3 5. ameiers 2 

own party. And you can be sure cae a 28% ie: 2 4 

that they, too, are having a great Pages Bun f28 = of 

time. Because you've planned the BeyagSs g Bay ofeB 

kind of party that you would like c 6 8ss EES 8 E= 283% 

to attend yourself. And it’s just g gas 5 a: gE § ESee 

“happened” to turn into a most s ae” 2 soos 

wonderful time. vVVY 2 iS EES 
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“Faith helps one in 
the nursing profession,” 
says Sharon Kennon 


Sharon Kennon, 22, of St. 
Louis, Mo., was recently 
named “Nurse of the Year” 
by the Commission on 
Health and Welfare Services 
of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Mrs. 
Kennon is a member of 

the nursing staff of 
Deaconess Hospital in St. 
Louis, from which she was 
graduated in June 1960. 
She was married in October. 
Based on her honesty, 
sincerity, and understanding 
as reflected in her essay 

on “How My Church Can 
Better Serve Student 
Nurses,” Sharon was 
selected winner in a 
competition among the ten 
Evangelical and Reformed 
hospitals in the nation. 

On the opposite page, 

she writes to the readers 

of YOUTH magazine. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN 
SERVICE 


rT definition of church means a building devoted to worship. But what 
41 the church means to me would cover a much wider area. The church 
s a structural edifice in many ways, especially the building of character 
luring our teens and through the years of our youth. If we want to develop 
| character which God can accept, we must form correct habits in our 
eligious life at an early age. 

Young people desperately need the church and its ministry as growing 
eenagers face crucial decisions from day to day. School work and its 
ictivities, social life and the family, work and play, and preparation for 
he future are areas in which the church can help shape our lives. 

My confirmation years were the most enlightening years of my youth. 
t was then that I fully realized the characteristics of being a follower of 
hrist. At times it even seemed as if it might be difficult, but making 
ecisions is something that confronts us all through our life. The teaching 
f the church, helping us to know right from wrong, proves helpful. 
During our teens we try to decide the kind of life-task or profession we 
oose to follow. Like numerous other young girls, | had voiced my desire 
» become a nurse. Of course, it is very natural to hear that expression 
com almost every little girl while she’s growing up. However, I never 
erayed very far from that point of view. And now that I have reached 
hat goal as a registered nurse, I realize more than ever the value of church 
ind the faith it has given me. 

/ A strong faith is needed to cope with daily situations as a nurse. The 
tients’ hope must be encouraged, having faith in all who try to help, 
‘ether doctor, nurse or minister. Only as the nurse makes provisions for 
‘er own spiritual health can she be sensitive to the needs of her patients, 
‘nd be in a position to help them. 

| For many of you selecting the nursing profession as your future, this 
ill be the beginning of a new way of life. Perhaps you will travel from 
ismall community to a large city, leaving those who are so very dear to 
bu. However, you will learn that there are many more who are waiting 
} take you in and accept you as one of them. There will be your class- 
fates with whom you will become very close, and the various organizations 
) your school which will want you as one of their members. 

Ne . 
) While in training at Deaconess Hospital School of Nursing, much of our 
Viritual help came from the Student Christian Fellowship meetings twice 
“month, and also the evening chapel services conducted by students. The 
rpose of these gatherings was to inspire and change each individual so 
t we might grow to the fullness which God intended for us, drawing us 


Hyser to him and taking our troubles to him through prayer. 
—SHARON KENNON 


TWO GREAT ONES 


wo quite different albums are standouts of recent months in the recore 
1p world. One is an almost unbelievable display of talent from opera sta: 
Joan Sutherland (pictured above). The other is a display for hi-fi bug 
and lovers of a good noise. 

A top prima donna. London Records is responsible for the Joa 
Sutherland album, The Art of the Prima Donna (London stereo OSA 
1214). On this two-discer, Miss Sutherland does the operatic arias fo 
which great sopranos of the past were famous. The names she recalls ar 
legends today: Lilli Lehmann, Nellie Melba, Luisa Tetrazzini, Frieda Hem 
pel, and Amelita Galli-Curci are a few from the last century; others dati 
from the 1700’s. The album’s notes spin a thrilling tale of opera history 

Miss Sutherland is an Australian gal, born in Sydney in 1926. Singin 
was a part-time interest until she went to England in the early 50’s. He 
husband, who is also a musician, is a student of old-time music, and throug 
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uis interest Miss Sutherland came to know the works of Handel’s time. As 
luck would have it, her voice and talent found the old operas a perfect 
nedium. Critics and audiences were delighted with her interpretation of 
dandel’s operas, and as a result she soon had a chance at many different 
‘oles. Now there seems to be no doubt of her wide-ranging abilities. 

London’s album for Miss Sutherland is without question the best collec- 
jon of soprano solos ever put together. No other singer today could do 
is well in so many different styles of music. Miss Sutherland was the pick 
f record critics in a poll selecting the outstanding opera star of 1960. This 
election was made even before the release of the new “Prima Donna” 
bum, so you can get a good idea of just how important the new release is. 

A Hi-Fi Battle by Beethoven. A very unusual composition by 

3eethoven is the feature of a spectacular recording job by Mercury Ree- 
rds. It is the so-called Batthke Symphony, paired with two standard 
Beethoven overtures on Mercury stereo LPS-9000. 
There is quite a story behind Beethoven’s piece, also a story about this 
ecording. The elaborate jacket notes give all the details about the music, 
nd Deems Taylor’s cultured voice gives away all other secrets at the end 
f side one. 

Beethoven wrote the music for a fantastic mechanical juke box affair. 
de and its inventor hoped to make a lot of money from the joint venture. 
tight away they had a falling out, however, and the thing never made 
he scene. Anyway, Beethoven wrote in parts for trumpet fanfares and 
aarches, two armies of muskets and cannons, and for the French and 
mglish national anthems. The whole thing supposedly celebrates Welling- 
gn’s victory over the French in 1813. It makes real meat for stereo 
emontration. 

The English march up on the right channel and sound a challenge to 
ae French, who march up left channel and return it. (Mercury includes 
wo little cardboard flags with the album, so you can decorate the two 
oeakers appropriately.) After that, along with some very un-Beethoven 
ounding music, the score is full of guns going off on both sides. Finally, 
Pe French army quits shooting, and the English band plays “God Save 
ne King.” The French band’s last sound is a sour little version of “The 
‘ear Comes Over the Mountain’—or, as some know it, “We Won't Be 
tome Until Morning.” 
pe ctually, Mercury found authentic guns and cannons for the recording. 
Vith the help of West Point and a New Jersey Light Artillery Unit, re- 
ctivated from the Civil War, the genuine sounds of an 1813 battle were 
roduced for this album. It is a lot of fun and a good partner for Mercury’s 
clebrated recording of Tschaikovsky’s “1812 Overture.” | ——DON SMITH 
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‘On the big day, the long ma 


RADUATION Day looms large in life. It’s an achievement. It’s a turn 

c ing point. But why the tears? Are you overwhelmed with joy to hey 

finished 12 years of high school? Or are you sad about those long ar 
lonely days ahead? On G-Day plus 1, life changes for you, especially 
you’re one of those 60 per cent who are not going on to college. Tomorrs 

you will wake up and find no neatly planned years ahead. Friends cate 

ing to out-of-town jobs, to colleges away from home, and to military sy, 

No hectic social life. You'll face a new world of your own. 

What can you do about it? Your answer on the day after graduatic 

will set the pace for your future. You might decide to continue the ge 

social whirl, and a few years later learn that you’ve never grown up. 

you might jump right into the adult wor! 

about you, and suddenly find that you’Y 

skipped the days of your youth and grown 1 

CLASS OF 1961 too fast. Or you might see your high scho( 

diploma as a ticket to a new life to be explore 

and developed, and thus find friends, fun, . 

well as fulfillment, in the world about yor 

Your life will no longer be limited to the hig 

school crowd, but now your circle will mo: 

naturally include that wider and vital fellowship—your community! £ 

stop looking back. Move ahead instead. There’s new opportunity to }! 

found in your town, in your job, in your church, and among new friend 

Take your time when looking for your first job. Be concerned about tt 
kind of people you'll meet in your job. Does it provide satisfaction, as we 
as security and salary? And if you can’t get the job of your choice immr 
diately, remember that your first job need not last a lifetime. Jobs w) 
probably be hard to find, especially during the summer when students mai 
the employment situation even more competitive. 

Don’t limit life to your job. Check your church or local YMCA fi 
activities for young adults your age. Teachers and helpers are alwa: 
needed. Volunteer agencies welcome help. And if you like sports, roun 
up friends and go bowling. Join a group learning new recreational activ 
ties. Never stop studying. Try night classes in adult education. Of cours 
don’t be too eager to jump into everything. Be discerning about ne 
friends and new fun. 

And when your class reunion comes around in 1966, you'll be surprise 
how your classmates have changed, how much you’ve grown, and how fa 
and full have been five years. . 


no tears tomorrow 
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“T’m sweating. Let’s get it over 
with! ... Where are my parents 
sitting? ... Is my tassel correct? 

... Are my tears showing? ... 

I forgot my speech! .. .” 


“What will she write 
about me? ... What 
shall I write about him? 
. . . Does she really 


mean that? ... I hate 
his nerve, but I can’t 
write that! ... Til 


scribble so she can’t 
decipher what I put 
down. ... If only I can 
get through that mob to 
get HIS autograph!!!” 
And so it goes on 
Graduation Day. In ten 
years from now, as these 
graduates dust off their 
annuals, and yearbooks, 
some memories will be 
revived, others faded 
and forgotten. 


| 
| 
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And what about tomorrow? How unreal tomorrow seems. Yet, it 
vill come. And then today will seem unreal. 


“Be gay today, for soon we go 
our way,” Bill writes in the 
yearbook belonging to his prom 
date. He’s waited long for the 
fun of G-Day. And 

it’s over so fast. 


youthiie 
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Americans urged 
to walk a little 


Sit-down, do-nothing habits so 
common among U, S. adults are in- 
fecting young people, reported 
Shane MacCarthy, retiring execu- 
tive director of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. “In this 
country there is too much motion 
without activity, work without toil, 
sports without participation. It is 
considered feudal to suggest people 
ought to walk, sweat and strive for 
satisfaction. Much of this viewpoint, 
unfortunately, is rubbing off on our 
young people. Far too many Amer- 
icans argue: ‘Why energize in any 
way when you know you can sit 
down until the feeling passes?’ ”’ 
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NEWS 


A Park Forest, Il!., high schos 
senior who purchased a 3% 
year-old scroll for five dolla 
in a department store has »¢: 
turned the document to 

monastery in Spain  froi 
where it was believed to her 
been stolen in 1835. Rusi 
O'Malley, 16, (left) becar 
curious about the parchment 
origin and on the advice of ti 
store wrote to the Abbey « 
Montserrat, near Barcelona. 

monk at the abbey identifie 
the hand-letiered scroll as ti 
only known remaining fra, 
ment of two Psalm _ bool 
copied at the monaster 

around 1600. 


U.N. Peace Corps 
suggested by U.S. 


The United States has propose 
that President Kennedy’s Pea 
Corps be the model for a Unite 
Nations effort. Adlai E. Stevenso 
chief U. S. delegate to the U.N., 3 
a note to Secretary. General Dé 
Hammarskjold, has asked that th 
idea be taken up at the July sessic 
of the Economic and Social Cow 
cil in Geneva. It is hoped the oth 
nations would also join in son 
form of peace corps so that the U, | 
effort would be “only one step in 
major international drive.” TI 
Netherlands has also offered the se 
vices of some young people to wo 


with the U.N. 


West German CO's begin 
work in "Colony of Mercy" 


Forty young West German con- 
scientious objectors arrived at the 
world famous “Colony of Mercy” at 
Bethel, near Bielefeld, Germany, to 
segin substitute service in this 400- 
guilding center for mentally ill or 
shysically handicapped persons 
which is operated by the Evangel- 
eal Church in Germany (EKID). 

The group was one of the first 
contingents of about 800 CO’s called 
yp in April for duty under West 
sermany’s “Law on Alternative Ci- 
yilian Service.” The law provides 
‘or civilian work of equal duration 
ind hardship as military service, 
preferably in hospitals and other 
sharitable institutions. The young 
nen also may be drawn on for tech- 
nical and medical aid and rescue 
vork in case of major catastrophes 
ind accidents. 

While there is no difference be- 
ween the legal status of the CO’s 
ind that of the regular conscripts, 
esponsibility for organizing the al- 
ernative service lies not in the 
iands of the Defense Ministry, but 
vith the Labor Ministry. 


Beth Burt, junior at Boise 

(Ida.) High School, last month 

- successfully performed a group 

of experiments which changed 

the sex of a chicken while still 
in an embryo. 


Rise in religion 
worrying Soviet 

The Communist Party has become 
concerned about a resurgence of re- 
ligious activity among Christian 
sects in the Soviet Union. The Kom- 
somol (Communist Youth League) 
and other party organizations have 
been - told to struggle especially 
against a tendency of some youth to 
enter congregations of the All-Union 
Baptist Evangelical Church, Seventh 
Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Pentecostals and other sects. 
An article in the journal of the 
party’s Central Committee accuses 
sectarian leaders of violation of So- 
viet law in proselytizing and ex- 
panding religious and church social 
activities. 
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YOUTH FORUA 


Teens were asked: 


How do you feel 
about a proposal 
to merge four bii 
Protestant group 


\ 7] UCH excitement has been aroused in Protestant circles by a proposal 
; for the merger of four of the nation’s largest Protestant denomina- 
ions. One leader likened it “to the Reformation itself” and said that “no 
ther event in the religious history of this country has been more signifi- 
ant.” But many have raised voices of caution. 


The proposed merger would involve the United Presbyterian Church in 
he U.S.A., with 3,145,000 members; the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
vith 3,126,000 members; the Methodist Church, with 9,815,000 members; 
ind the United Church of Christ, with 2,223,000 members. The proposal 
vas made by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk (chief executive officer) 
4 the United Presbyterian Church, in a sermon delivered at Grace Epis- 
opal Cathedral, San Francisco, on Sunday, December 4. In response to 
Jr. Blake’s idea, Dr. James A. Pike, Episcopal Bishop of California, said 
t was “the most sound and inspiring proposal for unity of the church in 
his country which has ever been made in its history.” 

Although Dr. Blake’s was an individual (and not official) expression, the 
yroposal stirred interest—pro and con—among the 3000 church leaders 
rom 33 Protestant denominations who were that week attending the tri- 
nnial General Assembly of the National Council of Churches. 

To see what you, our readers, think about such a proposal, we asked 
ome of you: How do you feel about a merger of these four major Protes- 
ant groups? What do you like, and dislike, about a large merged Protes- 
antism? And here are selected excerpts from your answers. 

“TI would like very much to see this merger,” says Shirley Voelker, 
8, Fargo, N. D. “For the sake of the strength and efficiency of Protes- 
antism, the churches must unite. But before this organization could be 
ffective, stereotypes and misunderstandings that keep them apart must be 
emoved. And such a large ‘denomination’ would necessarily have to have 

democratic form of church government, otherwise, the central organiza- 
ion would have too much power.” >>> 

“Such a merger,” says Daniel Leonard, 18, Asheboro, N. C., “would be 


boon to Protestantism if a careful union is made. A large merged Protes- 
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Is this a preview of the futur 
of Protestant Christianity if 
men of vision have their way’ 


tantism would show non-Christian pagan religions that we are united - 
our worship of the one God. In a merged Protestantism, some of the bas: 
beliefs may be lost, but more individual beliefs could be encouraged.” 

“A wise and practical undertaking,” says Julie Mickelson, 17, Aberdee; 
S. D. “Of course, this would have to be done on a compromise basis—ce- 
cessions would have to be made by all involved and standing tradition 
would have to be outgrown. In this troubled world torn by conflictir 
ideologies and beliefs, I believe that wnity is our most valuable weapon 

James Nusy, 16, Menno, S. D., says that “a larger group gets more dor 
than several smaller groups. A large merger might make people work t 
gether better. But on the other hand, it might make people lazy, thinkir 
that someone else can do his share.” 

“Such a merger would allow people to become more acquainted wit 
people of other churches and to understand them better,” says Steve Ritte 
Winchester, Va. 

“T feel that one has to look no further van the back page of the Saturdz 
newspaper,’ observes Scott Peterson, 16, Columbus, Mont., “and see ti 
number of Roman Catholic churches compared to the scattered array « 
Protestant churches to feel that this merger is only for the better.” 

**However, churches do have their differences,” cautions Lina 
Kent, 15, Chadron, Nebr., who also speaks favorably of the proposal. “ 
would be hard to decide in what way to go about managing the church 
affairs since we are different. People have chosen their church becau: 
they like that particular way of worship. They might find it hard to chan; 
their ways.” 

While favoring the four-way tie, David Cooley, Riverside, R. I., add 
“I think that it would be impossible to include all of the Episcopalia 
churches in this proposed merger, simply because there are many Epise 
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Dalian churches that are almost Roman Catholic as far as their service of 
worship goes. This would tend to cause a ‘civil war’ among the united 
~hurches in the merger, and eventually the churches would separate as they 
did in the beginning.” 

“I would vote against such a merger,” says Ruth Petiee. 16, Indian- 
polis, Ind. Although many of their beliefs are similar, their services of 
worship and their actions are so different. If there were a merger, the 
people would be contradicting each other. It is better to have different 
oranches of the Christian church than to have much disagreement within 
one denomination. However, I do think that these denominations and 
thers should work together more closely in missions, home and abroad, 
ind in other projects of helping others. This would save time, work, and 
noney, and it would benefit many more people who need the church.” 

“T feel that these three denominations should be kept separated,” says 
Linda Parsons, 16, Fargo, N. D. “It seems that there should be a way for 
hese churches to get to understand each other better and learn what ihe 
lifferent denominations are all about, but as far as a larger merger goes, 
{ don’t think it would work.” 

_ Charles Engler, 16, Sycamore, Ohio, says, “I don’t approve of the four- 
way merger because it pulls the people of those churches together and 
some people like to go to the church of their choice. Many people don’t 
a to associate with other churches. Such a merger would eventually lose 


nembership and the participation of many of its regular churchgoers.” 
~ “T am a bit reluctant to endorse this idea,” says John Rosenau, 18, New 
icin, Wis. “Although I think that nothing but good has come from our 
merger with the Congregational Christian Civrches I believe that the 
Becis and ideas of the four churches mentioned above would be quite 
difficult to combine. It is important to preserve these different ideals be- 
zause by coming in contact with them we renew and strengthen our own 
gersonal beliefs. This, coupled with the troubles of merger, more than 
oalances the benefits of merger.” 

- “Although I believe in unity of the Protestant denominations,” says 
Russ Landolt, 16, Highland, Ill., “I do believe that we are not ready to 
merge at the present time. In a merger, the churches have to compromise. 
This may be done in such a way that we would use man’s laws and forget 
about God’s laws. The Bible would have to be the guide book and not a 
law book. At the present time, so much red tape is used in forming a 
merger, that this would detract from the spiritual and main reasons for 
che merger of the major Protestant denominations.” LAA SL 
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About "Operation Abolition" 


I was very shocked when I[ saw 
the April 16 issue of YoutH. The 
cover picture showing a policeman 
dragging a demonstrator is gross 
sensationalism and entirely inappro- 
priate for a Christian youth maga- 
zine. Your motives for using this 
picture are not readily apparent, 
but one can surmise you are critical 
of police attempting to maintain 
law and order. 

To voice pleas for freedom is 
noble but demonstrators have a re- 
sponsibility to maintain good con- 
duct and not try to become martyrs. 
You are to be severely rebuked for 
any criticism, direct or indirect, of 
police efforts to maintain the peace. 


VOUnRZeLIUG saneeae 


Copyright 1961. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“And so, to conclude my report on 

the beliefs of 400 different denomi- 

nations, I can only say that in my 
opinion somebody has goofed!” 
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Any other stand is immoral an 
raises serious doubts as to your of 
jectives. 

I shall be forced to suggest car 
cellation of our Sunday School 
subscription, to avoid subjecting ov 
youth to unwholesome material, - 
any repetition of similar pictures ¢ 
editorial matter is noted. 

—Russell E. Gieselmanr 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The article on “Operation Aboi 
tion” tells the big truth with gener 
csity to all and a manifest devotiox 
for the democratic freedoms the 
have made the name American sy 
nonymous with the land of liberty 

In this article of statesmanlik 
quality, the editor of YourH ha 
demonstrated that the tools of joui 
nalism when placed in responsibl! 
hands can refine the dross of hal 
truths and forge from them th 
blade of truth to arm the minds 
thousands of young Americans. 

It is this larger truth—discerne 
with the eyes of faith, tested b 
time, and purified in the crucible c 
prophetic criticism—that alone ca 
help men discover the meaning « 
that biblical injunction: “You sha 
know the truth and the truth sha 
make you free.” 

—Jay Fussell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 


Naney Astor 


ami 
my of the world’s peoples in 
hort a period of time as we 


; evelopment his scien- 
ic and technological creativity ? 
_ —Dr. R. H, Edwin Espy 


values anything 


e and the irony of it is 
1 if it is comfort or money 
rit values more, it will lose 
too.—. omerset Maugham 


ape than that one innocent 


pn’t drink is that — . 
wwhenlLlambhaving _ 


better that ten guilty persons 


COVER 


Names and faces, places and 
quotes pack a high school yearbook 
full of fond—and frustrating—mem- 
ories. This annual publication tells 
many stories, and leaves even more 
stories untold. Here is history year 
by year. Here is a fellowship, al- 
ways changing but always united by 
the common bond of having studied 
at the same high school. Here is a 
place where young people grow 
through study and searching, work 
and play, harmony and conflict. 
And that's why the high school 
yearbook takes its place on the 
family shelf alongside of Mother's 
babybooks on each child, the photo 
album, the family Bible, baptism 
and confirmation records, and the 
annual grade school '‘portraits."’ 


CREDITS FOR THIS ISSUE: 


Puoros: 1, 15, 16, 17, Ken Thompson; 2-3, CBS- 
TV; 11, W. C. Runder; 12, Fayer, Vienna; 18, 19, 
United Press International; 27, 29, United Artists. 

Artists: 4, Bill Ragain; 5, 6, 9, illustrations 
courtesy of Scott Paper Co.; 24, Charles Schulz, 
Copyright 1960. Gospel Trumpet Co. 

AutHors: Article on pages 5-9 based on booklet, 
You're Entertaining, published and copyrighted by 
the Home Service Center, Scott Paper Co., by 
whose permission. excerpts and illustrative material 
is reprinted here; Dr. Don Smith, White Plains, 
N. Y., organic chemist, record fan, hi-fi bug, ama- 
teur musician, and record columnist for YouTH 
magazine; Rev. Donald Kliphardt, director of audio- 
visual research and utilization, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of Churches, and 
movie columnist for several church-related teen 
magazines, including YourH magazine; Frank L. 
Remington, free-lance writer from Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Suhail Hanna, state Faith Chairman of the 
Wisconsin Pilgrim Fellowship, and compiler of 
“Lenten Devotions’ from which her meditation on 
love is reprinted by permission. 
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FILMS focus 


Another pair of spectacle: 


Man’s struggle for freedom and dignity makes itself know 
through many motion pictures, as well as other art forms and com 
munication channels. In a recent issue we discussed the accounts ¢ 
long-ago striving as seen in the movies, Ben Hur and Spartacus. T 
more variations of magnitude on this theme wear more modern dres 


THE ALAMO (United Artists) 


Produced and directed by John Wayne, featuring John Wayne, Lawrence Harve 
Richard Widmark, Chill Wills, Richard Boone. 

If cinema calibre were measured mainly in minutes, The Alamo wou 
rank with the classics. Fortunately, the weak meanderings which make 1 
its first three-fourths are almost completely overcome by the rousing ph 
finish. Two-and-one-half hours of backgrounds—many of them fuzzy ar 
semi-fictitious—pass in review before the Mexican armies ever come with’ 
hailing distance of the Texas mission. Once they arrive and get about wi 
history says they did, the film races through its final 40 minutes in a bla: 
of muted glory. 


Character development and scene setting surely are essential for a serio: 
cinema piece, but limits do exist. Undoubtedly the men who stalled Sa 
Ana long enough for Sam Houston to train the ultimate defenders of t 
Lone Star state comprised a colorful rainbow of human hues. Roughshe 
by the frontiers which gave them birth, life, and death, they worked haz 
played hard, fought hard, and the finale suggests a few could pray haz 

Yet, in assemblying and arranging his epic’s many aspects, produce 
director-actor John Wayne allows too many too much time on the scree 
Consequently, sheer exhaustion may hit moviegoers long before the stori 
battle comes to life. Such a fate is regrettable, for the climax proclaims: 
all Americans the price one may have to pay for an idea he holds de: 
This does not necessarily imply that violent force is always (or ever) jj 
tified. Rather, the memory of The Alamo reminds us that a faith 
follower of a major cause must be willing to sacrifice himself completely 4 
its sake if surrounding circumstances and the future of his “faith” lea 
no other way. 

Obviously, heavy bloodshed and death are fundamental to this stor: 
filming. For the most part, however, these factors rarely are overplaye 
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Curiously, the shennanigans of one early sequence are all but missing when 
he screenplay finally gets to the Alamo’s last few days. It almost looks as 
f a new director is on the job. The initial assault, its repulsion, and the 
nally successful storming of the fated fortress come through practically 
‘ree of phony grandstand heroics. In fact, a perceptible sense of death- 
lefying dignity settles with the dust over the fallen freedom fighters as 
vlexican might smashes all but their spirits. 

Equally important, if not more so, the soldiers from south of the border 
|re portrayed not as villains or “heavies,” but as men of parallel courage 
'nd honor, pursuing a cause of comparable worth. This kind of character 
honesty offers a welcomed and distinct contrast to prior shallow portrayals. 
| Even though such honest respect for our fellow man may stem solely 
irom desires for good international relations or more subtle political pres- 
jures, similar screen statesmanship in our time has been sparse, indeed. 
.t does not appear to have been forced upon this film. Instead, while paint. 
ng his patriotic panorama, Wayne gives us reason to cheer for “ our side,” 
hile at the same time permits persons of principle to occupy conflicting 
positions. 

» What’s this mean for us today? First, it means that defense of our convic- 
jions may cost us our most precious physical possessions. Second, no matter 
Low strong our convictions, this defense never justifies our cones those 
iyho oppose us of their basic rights, their personhood, and their human 
lignity. Whether or not our opponents recognize these God-given gifts for 
jaemselves, or for us, has no real bearing upon the justness and ihe divine 
irigin of these qualities of man’s relationship to ‘man. 


Mexican patrol carries a message to the defenders of the 
Texas mission in “‘The Alamo.” 
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EXODUS (United Artists) 


Produced and directed by Otto Preminger, featuring Paul Newman, Eva Mar 
Saint, Ralph Richardson, Peter Lawford, Lee J. Cobb, Sal Mineo, Jill Haworth, Jon 
Derek, David Opatoshu. | 

Here is Otto Preminger’s best pair of pictures. Running 212 minute 
Exodus spans the equivalent of two film spans and story-lines. (In ca 
you're curious, Preminger’s past efforts include The Moon Is Blue, Carme 
Jones, The Man with the Golden Arm, and Anatomy of a Murder.) 

The first (and superior) segment traces the fragile strand of humeé 
hopes and agonies felt by refugees anywhere. Personified by thousands + 
Europe’s displaced Jews jammed into British relocation camps on Cyprt 
during the last decade, this best-selling scenario purports to be an histori 
narrative. Coordinated by able Israeli leadership, these folks combine the 
last measures of resourcefulness, tenacity, and fervor for an imaginati} 
mass escape to their modern promised land. 

Once there, however, most of them are lost from view as the secon 
“film” falters amid the friction between two divergent nationalist factior 
The one, represented by Paul Newman’s role, seeks an independent Isra 
by peaceful means. The other, symbolized by David Opatoshu’s enactmer 
is willing to win it in any way. Thus, both movements seeking an end 
British administration of their “homeland” surge across what becomes 
course of sort of cops-and-robbers scenes. 

Nonetheless, generally vigorous and vibrant acting performances 
topped only by magnificent technical traits. Especially striking is t 
superb camera work shown to utmost advantage in the 70mm large, lar 
screen process. Most impressive is the ingenious mobility of the mamm 
apparatus required for shooting scenes in this process. 

Common camera practice calls for a direct shift or “cut” from one usu 
scene to the next. This pictorial punctuation almost always comes into pl. 
when a character moves from an interior scene to an exterior or vice vers 
It provides the simplest cinema transition from an actual out-of-doors loc 
tion to a studio set of the interior of a structure. 

Hardly anyone notices these cuts nowadays because of the film edite 
many skills. By the same token, few may observe the amazing manner 
which Exodus cameras, in spite of their unusual weight and size, smooth 
glide through doorways, windows, and other openings dividing interic 
from exteriors. 

Such a feat may hold little interest for many moviegoers. Yet it is _ 
means of these artistic, technical “little things” that the motion pict 
matures in a measure as the world’s most effective mass storyteller and id 
disseminator. 
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t dockside crowd cheers as the shipload of Jewish refugees 
are freed to go to Palestine. 


The attainment of popular acceptance of Leon Uris’ novel does not alter 
he glaring deficiencies of the book and even of Preminger’s much-improved 
um treatment. Careful critics in both the pen and picture fields have 
uestioned the character and event documentation. Numerous Israeli 
paders contend it is neither history nor literature. Furthermore, they 
aaintain the types described never existed in Israel. 

' No complex political problem as the Palestinian partition can be so 
‘ne-sided, especially in view of the four diverse streams of thought that 
vere involved—British, Arab, and the two Jewish factions. While a few 
trong references are made along with semi-sympathy with each of the 
wish positions, and while the lifelong friendship between an Israeli leader 
md Arab prince tries to suggest that some of the latter’s line are human 
‘eings, too little of the total perspective passes before us. 

How should one judge any film dealing with historical subject matter? 
Yn the basis of its dimension of authenticity? Its depth of interpretation? 
ts degree of artistry in general? How much liberty should an author or 
roducer be permitted when he handles any part of life and claims to be 
porting it honestly ? 

Even if firm answers to such questions were easily available, the question 
f how many writers and filmmakers would accept them remains. There 
xists little likelihood that society’s public voices ever will assume uni- 
ormly accurate and responsible postures. The only reliable solution lies 
1 the continual sharpening of our discernment skills. —DON KLIPHARDT 
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That Brotherho 


LONG a crowded New York avenue walked a young Chinese studem 
A Touched by the student’s obvious gloom and loneliness, Mr. Harr 
Edmonds invited him home for Sunday supper. That stranger’s war 
greeting and invitation to supper—a simple enough gesture—ignited 
spark of good will that has spread throughout the world. As an afi 
thought on that Sunday evening in 1910, Mr. Edmonds—then stude> 
YMCA secretary for metropolitan New York—rounded up several othe 
foreign students. Soon these suppers became a weekly occurrence will 
more and more foreign students enjoying the hospitality and good felloy 
ship. In no time at all the suppers had outgrown the capacity of tf 
Edmonds’ home and had to be moved to Earl Hall at Columbia Universit 
Now fully aroused by the plight of the 600 foreign students who he 
little or no opportunity to become acquainted with each other or wi 
American students, Mr. Edmonds started to dream out loud. He dreama 
of establishing a student residential center where students from opposi 
ends of the earth could become acquainted and exchange ideas. When ih 
project aroused the enthusiasm and financial backing of John D. Rock 
feller, Jr., his dream came true. 

The stately, ten-story International House opened its doors in 192: 
Chiseled in stone above the entrance is its goal: “The Brotherhood Mé 
Prevail.” Each year the House accommodates about 500 students fro: 
some 160 different countries. About one-third of these students are Amer 
can. At the House students from Egypt and Iraq dispute national policies 
but lunch sociably—with a young artist from Israel. And splendidly-rebs 
Africans discuss race problems with Americans from the South. The Su: 
day Suppers are still part of the International House’s program. 

The ideas of international friendship and understanding worked out 
well that Mr. Rockefeller has established similar residential centers 
Chicago, University of California, Paris. Each of the Houses in this count 
holds an annual Candle Light Ceremony at the last Sunday Supper of ea: 
academic year. A candle is provided each student, and a progression 
light is begun from the head table, the flame from one candle being kindl 
from another until the room is aglow. Then, in unison, the students pledg: 
“As light begets light, so love, friendship, and understanding are passed | 
one another. We who have had the privilege of partaking of the Sund: 
Suppers pledge ourselves that the light of friendship which has thus be: 
kindled shall never die out.” —FRANK REMINGTON \ 
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LOVE TO OUR BROTHERS 


Love could be service; or to 
love could be to minister 

e « » Love is energy = [tf ts 
spiritual force at its highest 
potential + Love in action 1s 
Christian living + The vigor 
of love is joy « The life 

of love is sacrifice * Its 
manners are of kindness « « « 
Love, just like our concern 
for our fellow beings, grows 
and multiplies and becomes — 
an essential part of Us. 


—Suhail ; Hanna — 


